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Correspondence 





Catholics Seek Secrets? 


Eprror: “Congress and the Inner Sanc- 
tum,” by William V. Kennedy (6/11), was 
of genuine interest to your non-Catholic 
readers. The recommendation that the 
innermost secrets of the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency be shared with Congress is 
very much in accord with Catholic think- 
ing. You have recommended the establish- 
ment of a Joint National Intelligence 
Committee which would have “free access 
to every nook and cranny of our intelli- 
gence operations. It must be briefed in 
advance and in detail concerning any 
intelligence operation likely to affect the 
relations of the United States with a for- 
eign power, friendly or unfriendly. The 
committee on atomic energy demonstrated 
long ago that Congress could be trusted to 
maintain the necessary security.” 

The effort by the Roman Catholic 
Church to pry into the very heart of our 
nation’s security in the name of the public 
interest is not at all surprising. The parallel 
between your recommendation and _ the 
Communist objective should not be over- 
looked. 

While the outcome of exposing our 
innermost intelligence secrets to Congres- 
sional committees is quite predictable, 
nevertheless, I would like to say that Roman 
Catholic power in this country today is 
such that I feel that you have a reasonable 
chance of accomplishing your objective. 

WituiaM H. WorriLow jr. 
Lebanon, Pa. 


[Mr Worrilow can stop worrying and com- 
pose his troubled soul in peace. Mr. Ken- 
nedy, our valued commentator on military 
affairs, doesn’t speak for the Catholic 
Church. If we may reveal one of the deep, 
dark secrets of the editorial sanctum, he 
doesn’t even speak for the editors of this 
Review. Like all our columnists, Mr. Ken- 
nedy is free to say what he thinks. Some- 
times the editors agree with him and 
sometimes, like Reader McNamara below, 
they don’t.——Ep. | 


Eprror: I agree with Mr. Kennedy that it 
would be nice if the only issues confront- 
ing the country admitted of free and open 
debate. Unfortunately in the semi-war con- 
ditions prevalent today, there are certain 
actions of governments which can only be 
effective if they are unpublicized. An ex- 
treme example would be an actual or immi- 
nent attack on a United States overseas 
base by the U.S.S.R. Retaliatory measures, 
to be effective, would have to be prompt 
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and secret. A Congressional debate would 
obviously not be in our best interests. So 
it is with espionage and most military 
operations. 

The type of “unlimited debate” society 
Mr. Kennedy wants is what a Greek phi- 
losopher once called “a charming form of 
government, full of variety and disorder 
and dispensing a sort of equality to equals 
and unequals alike.” 

GERALD C, McNAMARA 
Saddle River, N. J. 


Work of Love 


Eprror: With reference to Fr. William A. 
Schumacher’s “On Loving the Poor” 
(5/28), may I bring to the attention of 
your readers what our association is doing 
with the hope that those who wish to serve 
Christ in their suffering neighbors may be 
induced to share its “works of love.” 

There exists in the Archdiocese of New 
York the Ladies of Charity, a local branch 
of the world association with headquarters 
in Paris. The members “dedicate them- 
selves, as far as circumstances permit, to 
the service of our Lord Jesus Christ in the 
care of His poor.” 

Under the direction of 90 committee 
chairmen, Ladies of Charity, with a pres- 
ent membership of 4,500, serve daily 
throughout the Archdiocese at the bedside 
of the sick poor, as nurse’s aides in hospi- 
tals for the mentally and physically ill, as 
substitute mothers in child-caring homes 
for dependent and neglected children, as 
friendly visitors in nursing homes for the 
friendless aging, in courts, in prisons, in 
settlement houses, in thrift shops—all in the 
spirit advocated by St. Vincent when he 
said to the first Ladies of Charity: “The 
poor are our most demanding masters; we 
must love them so they will forgive us the 
bread that we give them.” 

Pope John XXIII, at a recent ceremony 
honoring the third centenary of the deaths 
of SS. Vincent de Paul and Louise de 
Marillac, urged all Catholics to pattern 
their lives on both saints. Ir the world 
today there are 450,000 Ladies of Charity 
who find their formula for Christian’ ful- 
fillment in loving the poor by serving them 
as their masters. Wouldn’t the face of the 
earth be quickly renewed if all the women 
of the world were to realize and live their 
true vocation as spiritual mothers of man- 
kind by reaching out in the spirit of per- 
sonal service to help their neighbors? 

Mary SHEA GIORDANO 
President, Ladies of Charity 
New York, N. Y. 














from The 
Newman Press 


THE SPIRITUAL TEACHING 
OE THE NEW TESTAMENT 
by Jules Lebreton, S.J. 

Translated by James E. Whalen 

An historical inquiry into the origin 
of the many facets of traditional Cath- 
olic ascetical and mystical teaching, 
and a graphic presentation of the ideal 
of Christian perfection as exemplified 
in the life and, especially, in the say- 
ings of Jesus. Soon. $5.50 


ALL LOST IN WONDER 


SERMONS ON THEOLOGY AND 
LIFE 

by Walter J. Burghardt, S.J. 
Outstanding sermons by a well-known 
Catholic preacher and writer, that pre- 
sent, in intelligible and attractive 
language, the richness of Catholic 
theology and its significance for con- 
temporary living. $3.50 


PETER CLAVER: 

Saint of the Slaves 

by Angel Valtierra, S.J. 

Translated by J. H. Perry and 

L. J. Woodward 

A new and authoritative biography of 
St. Peter Claver, and the first to make 
use of all the available sources. “This 
book is bound to have the impact of 
a sledgehammer on any reader bold 
enough to go through with it.”—from 
the Preface by James Brodrick, S.J. 
Illustrated. A Catholic Book Club Se- 


lection. $4.75 


OBERAMMERGAU 

SCENE OF THE PASSION PLAY 
Text by Dr. Leo Hans Mally 
Photographs by Lotte Eckener 


A lavish pictorial guide to the tiny 
German village of Oberammergau. A 
wealth of magnificent photographs ac- 
quaints us with the preparations for 
the Passion Play, the townspeople who 
take part in it, and the beautiful Ba- 
varian countryside which forms its 
setting. $3.95 


ENCOUNTERS WITH 
SILENCE 

by Karl Rahner, S.J. 

Translated by James M. Demske, S.J. 


A noted European thinker proves, in 
these meditations solidly based on phi- 
losophy, Scripture and theology, that 
his theology is as practical as it is 
profound. $1.95 


Wherever good books are sold 


THE NEWMAN PRESS 


Westminster, Maryland 
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Current Comment 





Mansei Ejischenauer! 


A million South Koreans, clogging 
the streets of Seoul, did their best to 
make Mr. Eisenhower forget his disap- 
pointment over Japan. “We like Ike,” 
they chanted, and “Mansei Eische- 
nauer” (ten thousand years for Eisen- 
hower). “Before, we danced in the 
streets because we were ordered to,” 
a student, harking back to the Japanese 
occupation and the Rhee dictatorship, 
told a U. S. reporter. “Today, we 
demonstrate because we want to.” 

A few ill-informed Americans may 
have had doubts about the President’s 
prudence in visiting Korea so soon after 
the student revolt against the Rhee 
Government and while the country was 
still engaged in the delicate business of 
rebuilding its democratic institutions. 
(Only three days before the President’s 
jet landed at Kimpo Airport the Korean 
Legislature voted to deemphasize the 
Presidency and install a cabinet form 
of government.) Those Americans who 
were close to the Korean revolution 
knew better. They were not surprised 
to learn that prior to Mr. Eisenhower's 
arrival the same students who toppled 
the Rhee regime toured Seoul in jeeps 
exhorting the people to give the Presi- 
dent an enthusiastic reception. 

Mr. Eisenhower himself was well 
briefed. Not only did he say the right 
things about the revolution, but to a 
breakfast at the U. S. Embassy for a 
group of Koreans he pointedly invited 
Lee Tae Sup, a student leader at Seoul 
National University, and former Vice 
President John M. Chang, the most 
prominent victim of the old regime’s 
dictatorial actions. Beyond the accident 
of their status as collegians, the Korean 
students and the Japanese Zengakuren 
have nothing in common. 


Kishi Against the Mob 


The odd thing about the student 
“demo” which compelled cancellation 
of President Eisenhower's visit to Japan 
was that few of the participants knew 
what they were demonstrating against. 
New York Herald-Tribune columnist 
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Marguerite Higgins questioned 48 of 
the students on the spot. No more than 
three could repeat a single provision 
of the U. S.-Japan security treaty that 
supposedly was the cause of the riot- 
ing. Not one was aware that, if they 
succeeded in blocking ratification of 
the pact, the 1951 defense agreement, 
considerably less advantageous to Japan, 
would remain in force. 

The new treaty considers Japan an 
equal, sovereign partner in a joint de- 
fense effort. In short, both countries 
will share in protecting Japan against 
attack, will consult on defense prob- 
lems, “will strengthen free institutions, 
promote stability and collaborate eco- 
nomically,” and “will undertake to settle 
peacefully any dispute in which they 
are involved.” The treaty will remain 
in force for ten years. Thereafter, it 
may be terminated within one year if 
either party desires. F 

The treaty is not only a good one; 
it is vital to free-world security in the 
Pacific. Whether it will live depends 
now on the future of majority rule 
in Japan. (See our editorial, p. 410.) 
A harried Premier Kishi, having cour- 
ageously seen the treaty through to 
ratification on June 19, announced three 
days later that he would resign. His 
party must now seek a new mandate. 
Japan itself will have to decide whether 
it can live at the mercy of a mob. Mean- 
while, the U. S. Senate did its part by 
voting 90 to 2 to ratify the security pact 
on June 22. 


Closing in on Castro 


Reports from Washington, attributed 
to “informed sources,” that the United 
States is preparing to accuse the Cuban 
Government of endangering peace in 
the Caribbean may be more than a trial 
balloon. Washington’s patience with 
Fidel Castro’s regime, which is daily 
drawing closer to Red China and the 
Soviet Union, is wearing razor thin. 
Fresh evidence of this was the Admini- 
stration’s quick-triggered reaction to the 
expulsion from Cuba on June 16 of 
two legal attachés of the U. S. Em- 
bassy in Havana. Within 48 hours, two 


Cuban consular officials in this country, 
charged with spying, smuggling, racial 
agitation and other “highly improper” 
activities, were told to pack and go 
home. 

Should the United States decide to 
hale Cuba before the Peace Committee 
of the Organization of American States, 
it would have no trouble drawing up a 
bill of particulars. Premier Castro talks 
so much, and with such compulsive lack 
of restraint, that it is a simple matter 
to show that he has been conducting 
“a campaign of slander” against the 
United States. His handling of the case 
of La Coubre, the munitions ship that 
exploded in Havana Harbor on March 
4, offers a good example. To anyone 
listening to his ranting on that occasion 
it was clear that he intended his hear- 
ers to believe that in some devious way 
the United States was responsible for 
the disaster. Many other unfriendly 
acts, including the May 14 attack by 
a Cuban patrol boat on a U. S. sub- 
marine in international waters, might 
also be cited. 

In its dealings with the Cuban Gov- 
ernment, Washington has been almost 
superhumanly long-suffering. If it de- 
cides to move now, only the most 
hypersensitive of our Latin neighbors 
will be offended. 


. .. Labor Speaks 


Uninhibited by diplomatic niceties, 
the AFL-CIO executive council, at its 
spring meeting, stigmatized the Castro 
regime as communistic. Here is the 
key paragraph in a blistering, detailed 
indictment of Cuba’s revolutionary re- 
gime: 

The disruptive activities of the 
Cuban Government can no longer 
be lightly dismissed as outbursts 
of inexperienced, youthful leaders 
swept by the upsurge of economic 
nationalism. They have all the ear- 
marks of a well-planned strategy 
designed to make Cuba an ad- 
vanced outpost of the Soviet 
Union’s drive to infiltrate the New 
World. 

It is scarcely necessary to observe 
that the AFL-CIO is not the sort of 
organization that is easily fooled in 
matters ideological. It knows very well 
the difference between Communist 
stooges—whether these be knaves or 
fools—and honest revolutionaries, If 
men like George Meany, Dave Dubin- 
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sky and Walter Reuther see the omi- 
nous shadow of the Hammer and Sickle 
over Havana, chances are a hundred to 
one they’re right. 


Pope to Young African Nations 


In a special eve-of-Pentecost radio 
message beamed to Africa, Pope John 
expressed his “great satisfaction” in the 
progressive realization of African sov- 
ereignty. His fatherly word is timely. 

On June 30 the tense, faction-ridden 
Congo began existence as an indepen- 
dent state. Four days earlier, British 
Somaliland ventured into the world on 
its own. Nigeria’s well-prepared com- 
ing-out party is planned for October. 

The French National Assembly last 
month voted approval of independence 
for two members of France’s overseas 
Communauté in West Africa, the Mali 
Federation (the Senegal and Sudanese 
Republics) and the Malagasy Republic 
(Island of Madagascar). 

Four other republics—Dahomey, 
Ivory Coast, Niger and Volta—which 
are now members of the French Com- 
munity and former units of the French 
West Africa colony have just made their 
demand for full independence. 

In his message the Sovereign Pontiff 
said that the Church “trusts in the will 
of those young States to take their due 
place in the community of nations.” He 
reminded native leaders, however, of 
their obligation to insure the healthy 
development of their countries, “keep- 
ing the real responsibilities wisely in 
mind and above all respecting the true 
spiritual values that are the very soul 
of a people.” 

If these paternal words are heeded, 
the youthful countries of Africa will 
avoid years of blood and tears. 


Toward Peace in Algeria 


Are we witnessing an end to the im- 
passe which has paralyzed Algeria for 
the past six yearsP On June 21, in re- 
sponse to a new invitation by President 
de Gaulle, the Algerian National Lib- 
eration Front (FLN) announced its 
decision to go to Paris to talk peace. 
“We await you here,” the French Pres- 
ident had said, “to find an honorable 
end to the combat that still drags on.” 

Despite the relief with which the 
FLN’s decision has been received, the 
road to peace in Algeria will be long 
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and arduous, The sides are poles apart 
in their thinking on the future of the 
French dependency. Though President 
de Gaulle has insisted that all shades 
of opinion have a hearing, it is known 
that he envisages an autonomous Al- 
geria federated with France. The FLN 
foresees an Algeria voting to sever all 
ties with the mother country. Even lay- 
ing down the conditions for a cease-fire 
is going to be a difficult task. 

Then, too, the extreme rightist ele- 
ments in France and Algeria must be 
taken into account. The French settlers 
have never been able to reconcile them- 
selves to the de Gaulle plan for self- 
determination. Nor have they been able 
to swallow gracefully the defeat of their 
short-lived revolt of last January. 

Despite these warnings of trouble 
ahead, it is impossible not to be grati- 
fied by the FLN’s decision to come to 
Paris, At least two of the parties to the 
conflict have now agreed that it is not 
insoluble. That means progress. 


Point Four Youth Corps 


Last month, at the University of 
Notre Dame, President Eisenhower 
sounded a note that will be heard with 
increasing frequency. He urged _ his 
young hearers to recognize that they 
owe a part of their lives to the public 
service. Though the President had in 
mind chiefly service on the domestic 
scene, a Federal study, approved under 
an amendment to the Mutual Security 
Act of 1960, envisions broader fields of 
endeavor for enterprising youths. 

Early in the present session of Con- 
gress, the late Sen. Richard L. Neu- 
berger and Rep. Henry S. Reuss intro- 
duced identical measures in the Senate 
and House. These called for a study 
looking toward the creation of a Point 
Four Youth Corps. The corps would 
enlist young Americans willing to serve 
their country on public and private 
technical-assistance missions in over- 
seas posts and at a soldier’s pay. 

Now, with the passage of the Mutual 
Security Act, the Federal Government 
stands authorized to sponsor a study 
of the plan’s scope and feasibility, the 
conditions of recruitment and recom- 
pense, and the legislation necessary to 
implement such a program. 

Little danger exists that the low pay 
and hard working conditions likely to 
be incorporated into a plan of this kind 


would attract young men seeking to 
avoid the rigors of the draft. It might, 
however, appeal to some of our more 
gifted young people, since it would 
give them a sense of purpose at a time 
when many doubt their ability to make 
an impact on a troubled world. More- 
over, it offers the possibility of demon- 
strating our national ability to generate 
again the enthusiasm and altruism 
which are notable features of the Amer- 
ican legend. In other words, the possi- 
bilities in a Point Four Youth Corps 
merit the fullest exploration. 


American and Catholic 


This year’s mid-June symposium at 
Rosary College, River Forest, Ill., drew 
the usual complement of authentic 
American Catholic spokesmen to dis- 
cuss a notably relevant topic. Recent 
events in the political arena and on the 
ecumenical front guaranteed interest in 
an exchange of views on “The Present 
Position of Catholics in America.” 

European observers, even the most 
sympathetic, commonly fail to grasp the 
genius of U. S. Catholicism. Perhaps 
it is the memory of unhappy political 
experiments abroad, with their sad 
repercussions on the life of the Church, 
that distorts their vision. At any rate, 
they seem bewildered by the enthusi- 
asm Catholics so obviously feel for the 
political climate of freedom and the 
workings of American democracy. 

Attendance at a gathering such as 
the recent symposium and exposure to 
the perceptive comments of men like 
Bishop John King Mussio, Sen, Eugene 
J. McCarthy or Msgr. John Tracy Ellis 
might go a long way to dispel their 
doubts and confusion. 

The American Catholic, as Bishop 
Mussio remarked, has learned to give 
to the service of his country the 
same spirit of loyal service he gives 
to his Church. . . . [he] could 
never properly recognize as the 
authority of God what would de- 
prive men, no matter what their 
background, race or persuasion, of 
their inherent right to worship 

God as conscience dictates. 

Hence his surprise at expressions of 
fear by some of his fellow Americans 
over possible encroachments by the 
Church on traditional American lib- 
erties. 

Even less comprehensible to the 
American Catholic is the fondness man- 
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ifested by some of his coreligionists 
abroad for interpreting or discussing 
American domestic affairs in terms of 
the far less satisfactory history of 
Church-State or intercredal relations in 
other lands. 


Twenty-Third Amendment? 


All Washingtonians talk about poli- 
tics, but for a century and a half they 
have been unable to do anything about 
the matter, because residents of the 
District of- Columbia enjoy neither the 
vote nor self-government at the present 
time. 

This glaring anomaly of denying 
Washingtonians the most basic of dem- 


ocratic civil rights may soon be a relic 
of the past. On June 14, the House, 
followed by the Senate on June 16, 
voted to give the District a voice in 
the selection of U. S. Presidents and 
Vice Presidents. The proposed Twenty- 
third Amendment to the Constitution, 
which does not require Mr. Eisen- 
hower’s signature, now goes before the 
States for ratification. If 38 of them act 
favorably and promptly, residents of 
Washington will have their say in the 
1964 national election. 

The recent step taken by Congress 
does not confer full citizenship on the 
inhabitants of our Federal city. The 
amendment, if ratified, will not give 
Washington representation in Congress. 


Neither does it provide for self-govern- 
ment,’ the'right that ‘the people of the 
District seek’ above all others. 

In 1959 the Senate passed a ‘home 
rule” bill for Washington, but it is 
bottled up in the House District Com- 
mittee. It is the House that has con- 
sistently rejected home-rule moves in 
the past, presumably through fear that 
self-government for Washington would 
mean government by its Negro major- 
ity. 

It is too late to expect further action 
at this moment, but now that the dike 
has been breached, we may expect re- 
newed efforts in the next Congress: to 
raise the status-bent people of the Dis- 
trict to first-class citizenship. 








——Chile’s Agony 





soRnNO—The terra firma of southern Chile 
O is still a bit restless but the jolts are 

diminishing in intensity every day. The 
destruction, covering one-third of the country, is 
unbelievable. Fortunately, we don’t have the 
problem of thousands injured. The quake hit on 
a beautiful Sunday afternoon when most of the 
people were out of their homes. If it had struck 
on a workday or at night, the death toll would 
have been staggering. 

The immediate problem of food and clothing 
is being alleviated by amazing world charity. 
History probably has never seen charity such as 
this. We have seen planes from all nations at our 
little airfield in Osorno. In our misery we have 
been thrilled by the sight of the huge U. S. 
Globemasters flying overhead on their airlift of 
mercy to Puerto Montt. 

The aid of the United States has been fan- 
tastic. Catholic Relief Services—NCWC, which 
shipped supplies valued at $2.5 million, was the 
first on the scene with help. This was distributed 
by Caritas—Chile. I wish the wonderful Ameri- 
can Catholics could see what happens to their 
contributions to the Bishops’ Relief Fund. It is a 
moving experience to see the poor, terror-stricken 
people receiving food and clothing from the 
American people. 

Communism has been rather strong in Chile 
but has suffered a severe setback. While 79 U. S. 
planes were in action, the Communists waited 
desperately for Russian help to arrive. The one 
Russian plane arrived three weeks late. It has 
been the source of many jokes in the newspapers. 

On the streets of Santiago the Air Force men 
are heroes. They are signing autographs and ac- 


cepting the emotional gratitude of every Chilean. 
Yesterday I met a Jesuit from Puerto Montt who 
saw his church and half of the faculty residence 
destroyed. He also saw the first Globemasters 
land with their bulging cargoes of food, clothing, 
medicine, doctors, nurses, helicopters and con- 
struction material. When he saw me, a Yankee 
padre, he embraced me and with tears in his 
eyes thanked me for the U. S. aid. He also prom- 
ised that the first Chilean to criticize the United 
States would have a fight on his hands. 

The worst is still to come for the poor people 
of Chile. How does a country rise from such a 
disaster? Chile has risen from the destruction of 
countless earthquakes, but it has never seen the 
extensive damage of this one. With ports de- 
stroyed, factories, farms and schools a pile of 
rubble, how long will reconstruction take? 

The unemployment problem will be tremen- 
dous. And how can Chile meet the housing prob- 
lem, serious even before the quake? 

Finally, what about the Church in Chile? Mass 
attendance has skyrocketed and every priest re- 
ports a great increase in confessions. But on the 
material side, who will rebuild cathedrals in 
Valdivia, Puerto Montt, Ancud and Osorno? 
Who will rebuild churches, schools, seminaries, 
orphanages, hospitals and convents in seven 
dioceses? 

The future is dark, but the Chilean people are 
extremelv optimistic. A new and better southern 
Chile shall arise. Joun F. HEnry, s.J. 








Fr. Henry heads a group of Jesuits who have 
recently taken over the direction of the Colegio 
San Mateo in the city of Osorno, Chile. 
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Washington Front 





Late Starter 


T HE ONLY NEW element in the Democratic Presidential 
picture has been theeleventh-hour spurt of Majority 
Leader Lyndon B. Johnson of Texas. While almost 
every passing day brings a new batch of delegates to 
the camp of Sen. John F. Kennedy of Massachusetts, 
Senator Johnson has apparently become the one real 
menace to the front-runner. 

The Senator’s most ambitious campaign trip, a five- 
day swing through six Western States in the last week 
of May, was not without incongruities. The Majority 
Leader was a bold and commanding figure on the pod- 
ium as he called for Khrushchev to apologize to the 
President for what happened in Paris. In the press con- 
ference, however, the Majority Leader was unaccount- 
ably shy, bolting every time anyone called him a candi- 
date. He compounded the irony by totting up his 
delegate strength on at least one occasion, reckoning it 
at 430. No one seemed quite sure whether this coyness 
sprang from a desire for an escape-hatch if his efforts 
came to naught, or from the wish to create the image of 
a majority leader who could not leave his post to woo 
the country. 

The Senator’s campaign slogan is “a leader to lead 
the nation.” His hopes and his timing have been partly 
based on the double-take supposedly done by some 


On All Horizons 


delegates after the summit collapse and the consequent 
question: Is Senator Kennedy old and experienced 
enough to cope with Khrushchev? 

_ Tactically, the late-starting Johnson drive is organ- 
ized on a crash basis. His principal agents, India Ed- 
wards and Oscar Chapman, Truman Democrats of lib- 
eral hue, are contacting delegates all over the country, 
beseeching them to hold their horses until the Los 
Angeles convention. 

Can Senator Johnson head off Senator Kennedy at 
the pass? No one here thinks he can do it unaided. Who 
could help him? Senator Symington, Democrat of Mis- 
souri, does not séem a likely prospect. His campaign 
has been so low-keyed as to be hardly audible. Adlai 
Stevenson’s exchange with Mrs. Roosevelt over his 
candidacy was a semantic minuet which left his fol- 
lowers gnashing their teeth in familiar frustration. 

The Johnson strategy is entirely pitched on an open 
convention. It is his belief that some of Kennedy’s dele- 
gates—in Ohio, for instance—were impressed into his 
cause, and will not stay with him a minute longer than 
the law requires. 

Senator Johnson has at least one thing going for him. 
That is his prestige as supremely effective Senate 
leader. People who do not know his face in the prov- 
inces know his name and his record. So far, his candi- 
dacy has induced no groundswell, prompted no rush of 
political leaders to his banners. But since he is a man 
who never wastes time, it must be presumed his hopes 
have some foundation and that he is the man Senator 
Kennedy must reckon with. Mary McGrory 


that Soviet students raise, a brochure 
entitled A Reply to Atheism can be se- 
cured from A. Barone, 2484 Elm Place, 





REGISTER FOUNDER. The Catholic 


New York 58, N. Y. This is translated 
from a pamphlet originally written by 





press in America lost one of its greatest 
organizational geniuses with the death 
in Denver, on June 15, of Msgr. 
Matthew J. W. Smith, 69. A real news- 
paperman, whose disciples are found in 
important press posts all over the coun- 
try, he was founder and editor of the 
Register chain which now has editions 
in 33 dioceses, with over 800,000 sub- 
scribers. His distinctive service to the 
Church was to make it possible for 
many small and struggling dioceses to 
have equivalently their own Catholic 
newspaper. R.I.P. 


p> HUNGARIAN PAEAN. The famous 
oratorio “Nandorfehervar,” by Tamas, 
performed in Budapest on Oct. 22, 
1956, the evening before the Hungarian 
uprising, is now available in an album 
of two long-playing records. The ora- 
torio tells in song, accompanied by full 
orchestra, the story of the Christian 
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victory over the Turks at Belgrade in 
1456 (Franciscan Monastery, P. O. 
Box 218, De Witt, Mich. $7.96 post- 
paid). 


Bp NOW IN FRENCH. Fr. LaFarge’s 
autobiography, The Manner Is Ordi- 
nary, appears in French translation, Un 
Américain comme les autres (Editions 
Alsatia, Colmar, France, 279p. 1,380 
fr.). It can be obtained for $3 from 
America Press, 920 Broadway, N. Y. 
10, N. Y. 


p JAPAN TV FIRST. The Catholic 
Church was explained on commercial 
Tokyo and Osaka television networks 
for the first time recently. The talk was 
delivered by Rev. Francis X. Oizumi, 
S.J., president of Sophia Univ. 


pSO YOU'RE GOING TO RUSSIA! 
To prepare American tourists for the 
more common objections to religion 


a Russian Catholic priest. 


Bp PAPERBACK GUIDE. Booklets, 
like collar buttons, are hardest to find 
when you most need them. A good 
remedy to this situation is the second 
annual edition (1960) of the Catalogue 
of Catholic Paperback Books, Prepared 
by Eugene P. Willging, this lists over 
800 pieces, by subject, author and title. 
Not included are minor booklets selling 
for less than 50 cents (Catholic Book 
Merchandiser, Dept. 327, 370 Seventh 
Ave., New York 1, N. Y. $1). 


p>CAN YOU SWIM? President Eisen- 
hower has proclaimed July 3-9 as Na- 
tional Safe Boating Week. The National 
Safety Council notes that this will be 
an excellent occasion for emphasis on 
water safety. Drownings are the fourth 
leading cause of public accident fatali- 
ties. R.A.G, 
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Editorials 





In the Wake of the Japanese Debacle 


Farag GAVE its all. So did Taipei and Seoul. But 
the Japanese fiasco hung like a pall over their 
glittering state dinners and colorful street parades. 
The whole Communist world rejoiced, as well it might, 
for we had suffered a serious setback in the Cold War. 
In a part of the world where “face” means more than 
life itself, we had lost face. We had risked the prestige 
of the American Presidency, and we had lost. 

Here at home the news that the Kishi regime had 
finally bowed to lawless force and canceled Mr. Ejisen- 
hower's visit hit with a sickening thud also, but the 
anguish of the national disappointment was softened by 
a feeling of relief. The excellent TV coverage of the 
violent mass demonstrations in Tokyo had vividly 
brought the dangers of the scheduled visit into Ameri- 
can living rooms. His fellow citizens had no wish to 
see the President exposed to the fanatical abuse of the 
Zengakuren. 

The Communists have had their triumph. It was a 
notable one. How lasting it will be is another question. 
Moscow’s goal in all this, as it is also Peking’s, is control 
of Japan—the fifth largest industrial complex in the 
world. Will the success of the Red-directed anti-Gov- 
ernment riots be a mortal blow to Japanese democracy? 
Will it be the first step in a fatal process that will lead, 
in the beginning, to a neutral Japan, and eventually to 
a Japan fully incorporated into the Communist bloc? 

The answer to that question lies, of course, with the 
Japanese. They must decide 1) whether or not they 
wish to live under a democracy, and 2) whether they 
are going to adjust realistically to the harsh facts of a 
divided world or seek to escape from them into the 
never-never land of neutralism. 

It is no doubt true that none of the groups which 
participated in the extraordinarily well-organized and 
disciplined rioting against Premier Nobusuke Kishi and 
the American-Japanese security treaty reflected majority 
Japanese opinion. The Socialist party—which, inciden- 
tally, has little in common with the democratic socialism 
of the Western world—did not speak even for all Social- 


ists, any more than Sohyo, the Communist-infiltrated 
Socialist labor federation, reflected the sentiments of 
all organized labor. Similarly, the militants of the Zen- 
gakuren are only a minority of the more than 650,000 
students who crowd Japan’s colleges and universities. 
There are solid reasons for believing that when the Diet 
is dissolved and new elections are held—and this may 
be soon—the Liberal-Democratic party, which approved 
the security treaty and stanchly supports the American 
alliance, will be returned with a heavy majority. 

Although all this is true, the fact remains that the 
Zengakuren and Sohyo militants would never have 
been able to dominate the Tokyo streets and force 
cancellation of Mr. Eisenhower's visit unless a large 
part of the public, including some of the leading Japa- 
nese newspapers, had not, at least in some measure, 
sympathized with them. Beneath the surface in Japan 
there exists a good deal of neutralist sentiment. In the 
only nation which has experienced the terror of nuclear 
weapons, there is an understandable longing to be free 
from entanglements which might again expose the 
country to the horrors of war. Furthermore, with this 
instinctive pacificism is coupled a psychological hang- 
over from a century of authoritarian rule which makes 
the people suspicious of all government authority. Most 
Japanese deplored the violence of the Zengakuren, but 
many of them saw in the student uprising a healthy 
reaction to what they naively call “the tyranny of ma- 
jority rule.” It was the ability of the Communists to 
exploit these sentiments that guaranteed the success 
of the rioting. 

The Japanese must realize that without stable major- 
ities popular government easily degenerates into anar- 
chy or dictatorship, and that the constitutional exercise 
of power by a majority party, far from being tyranny, 
is a necessary part of the democratic process. They 
must also realize that bomb shelters are for individuals, 
not for nations, and that the alternative to an alliance 
with the free world is not a happily insulated neutralism 
but subjection to the Communist juggernaut. 


Hope for Arab Refugees? 


A’ EARLY as 1953, the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee created a subcommittee to study the prob- 
lem of Palestine’s Arab refugees. Pointing to the $150 
million in relief that-~had been authorized by Congress, 
the late Sen. Robert A. Taft, the subcommittee’s chair- 
man, remarked that the American people “cannot be 
expected to bear indefinitely so large a share of the 
burden involved in this situation where Israel and the 
Arab states show so little initiative in helping to settle 
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the matter among themselves.” With prophetic fore- 
sight Senator Taft warned that the longer the United 
States made relief money available to the refugees, the 
less desire there would be on the part of the coun- 
tries of the Middle East to seek a solution on their 
own. 

The $150 million American taxpayers had doled out 
by 1953 has now almost doubled. Yet the problem, as 
Sen. J. William Fulbright (D., Ark.) pointed out on 
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une 15 in the Senate chamber, is no nearer solution. In 

his report on a recent visit to the Middle East, the Sen- 
ator remarked that “neither the Arab nations nor Israel 
have been willing to take the first step.” What is 
needed, he added, “is less recrimination about the past 
and more planning for the future.” 

To that statement the American taxpayer will add a 
fervent Amen. So too will the serious student of Middle 
East affairs, though perhaps for a more compelling 
reason. For the economic and political stability of the 
entire Middle East area depends in large part on an 
ultimate solution of this problem. 

Both sides in the conflict will have to temper their 
stands. Israel must cease acting as though it had no 
responsibility whatever for the plight of these million 
unfortunates. The Arab nations must stop using them as 
political pawns. To cite Senator Fulbright at greater 


length: 


It is essential that the Arabs reconsider the view 
that the refugees are a political asset to be used 
against Israel, but an economic liability in Arab 
lands. The Arabs must realize that to seek to make 
the refugees serve a political purpose will in turn 
become counter-productive. Moreover, to continue 
to view these refugees as an economic liability is to 
ignore their potentialities as human resources for 
the cultivation of the land and for help in the eco- 
nomic development of the Arab countries. 


Bravissimo 


OW COMES IT, we have often wondered when cast- 
ing a sage squint at the state of U. S. culture, that 
it is always easier to view with alarm than contemplate 
with hope? Are we congenitally Gloomy Gusses who 
naturally gravitate toward pointing out the horrible toll 
television watching, moviegoing, race-track attendance, 
suburban barbecuing and other amenities of modern 
living take of fruitful use of our leisure? All these 
thieves of time seem to be ganging up to an alarming 
degree to lift our cultural purse. And then, to deepen 
our pessimism, we read a little item like the report sub- 
mitted recently to the National Commission on Teacher 
Education and Professional Standards. It appears that 
in New York ten per cent of the applicants looking for 
positions as English teachers don’t meet minimum re- 
quirements of proficiency in the language. You see?—no 
wonder little and big Johnnys can’t read and turn to 
TV instead; it’s because teachers can’t teach. 

There’s room for a bit of optimism, however. A re- 
cent survey by the American Book Publishers Council 
shows that book publishing in the United States for 
1959 made a marked gain for the seventh successive 
year. The dollar volume of sales was 12.5 per cent 
higher than in 1958 and the number of books sold made 
the same percentage gain. True, not all those books 
were the best stimulants in the world to cultural better- 
ment, especially in the paperback field, which chalked 
up a 28.5-per-cent increase over 1958 and an almost 
unbelievable 567.9-per-cent gain over 1952. But it is 
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So far as the Israelis are concerned, it is essential 
that they realize the very existence of refugees 
from Palestine will appeal to the humanitarian in- 
stincts of peoples all over the world—just as did the 
Jewish refugees from Hitler. . . . The longer the 
problem remains unsolved, the greater the likeli- 
hood that responsibility for the problem will be 
viewed as resting on Israel... . 

Senator Fulbright therefore proposes that Israel act on 
the ten-year-old UN resolution calling for the return of 
the refugees to their homeland, with the proviso that 
the number of those willing to be repatriated be stag- 
gered over a period of years. The Arabs would be ex- 
pected to resettle those unwilling to return (these prob- 
ably would be in the majority) upon payment of rea- 
sonable compensation. He suggests that now is the time 
for “quiet conversations to move the problem off dead 
center.” 

Senator Fulbright found during his Middle East visit 
that public figures talk less emotionally in private than 
they do for popular consumption, even on such topics 
as the Arab refugees. If that be the case, now is the 
time for them to state to each other and in public what 
they are willing to admit in their private conversations 
with visiting dignitaries. The plight of the Arab refu- 
gees is not merely a political or an economic problem; 
it is above all a human problem and one that no gen- 
uine statesman can ignore. 


for Books 


also true that millions of good books (paperbacks in- 
cluded ) are available to the American public and being 
read. Especially significant, perhaps, is the steady 
growth of university press books, which jumped 20.1 
per cent over 1958. Further, if the growth in juvenile 
books (16.9 per cent over 1958 and 124.2 per cent since 
1952) proves anything, it proves that young Johnny can 
and does read, for parents and others would hardly con- 
tinue to buy books for a child who used them only to 
teethe upon. Paperbacks, too, are bought for reading 
and not for mere snobbish dressing-up of living rooms. 

A fairly safe prognostication is that publishing and 
reading will keep on burgeoning in the land. For one 
thing, it seems certain that high school students read 
more now than they did a decade ago, the main oc- 
casion for this being the farsightedness of the publishers 
of quality paperbacks. An instance run across recently: 
in a high school for boys the student body of 850 buys 
for extra-class reading 9,000 excellent paperbacks a 
year. 

It’s doubtful that these boys and legions like them in 
thousands of schools will ever grow up to think that 
books are wispier than “Gunsmoke” and rate far below 
Paar. Can it be that our cultural future is not entirely 
shrouded in Stygian gloom? Of course, there is much 
that is cheap and tawdry in American life, but there 
is much that is rich and wholesome, too. The more per- 
ceptive of our visitors from abroad quickly come to 
realize this. 
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The State Department Spokesman 


Robert Pell 


ESTIMONY BEFORE the Foreign Affairs Committee 
of the U. S. Senate in connection with the U-2 
incident proved conclusively that staff procedures 
in current vogue in Washington failed to stand up in a 
crisis. The public relations belt ruptured badly. The 
facts brought to light demonstrate that Lincoln White, 
the State Department spokesman, was not given the 
tools which would enable him to function competently 
in a crisis. In particular, Senators brought out in their 
questioning that at his daily press conference on May 6 
Mr. White, who is the sole channel of communication 
24 hours a day between the State Department and the 
public through the press, made the statement textually 
that “there was absolutely no deliberate attempt to 
violate the Soviet air space and there never had been.” 
Replying to the question of Sen. Albert Gore, Democrat 
of Tennessee, as to whether this statement was au- 
thorized by him as Acting Secretary of State during the 
absence from Washington of Secretary Herter, Under 
Secretary of State Douglas Dillon, after conceding that 
Mr. White had acted in good faith, replied: “No, not 
specifically. Mr. White was not one of those in the De- 
partment of State who had any knowledge of these 
operations.” 


“PRESS PEOPLE” 


This explanation by Mr. Dillon is most significant and 
merits careful scrutiny. It is at one and the same time a 
reflection of a fundamental weakness in the present 
public relations structure of the Department of State 
and a confession of an attitude often carried into gov- 
ernment from private business, especially from the field 
of international finance. Indeed, the full revelation of 
Mr. Dillon’s thinking appears in his next words: “When 
you have something as important and secret as this, it is 
important to limit the knowledge to the minimum num- 
ber of people. . .. We did not think it proper to inform 
our press people.” 

The key words in Mr. Dillon’s statement are “we” 
and “press people.” “We” connotes the existence of an 
inner group in the top command of the State Depart- 
ment from which the State Department spokesman is 
excluded. “Press people” is a term of denigration aimed 
subconsciously at the devoted men who have the thank- 
less task of operating what is possibly the most sensitive 
function of the Department of State, that is, the around- 





Mr. Pei, who served for many years with the U. S. 
Department of State, specialized in press relations and 
in Southern European affairs. 
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the-clock contact of the department with the press and 
the supporting media. 

The author of this article was for a long spell of duty 
a “press person” in the Department of State, working 
both in the field as a press officer and in the depart- 
ment as assistant chief of what was then the Division 
of Current Information and is now the Press Office. 
Accordingly, the bureaucratic crack-up over the U-2 
came as no surprise. What is amazing is that it has 
taken a tragic farce like this incident to bring to public 
notice a shocking lacuna in the State Department's 
chain of operations which can, and frequently does, 
have grave repercussions in the sensitive area of for- 
eign policy. 


PREPARING THE PUBLIC 


One thing is unquestionably certain. This is that for- 
eign policy, no matter how carefully planned, how 
meticulously translated into operations abroad, cannot 
succeed in a democracy if the public is not carried with 
it. Countless examples come to mind, under both Re- 
publican and Democratic Administrations, where a con- 
scientiously formulated and brilliantly launched policy 
has gone awry because of insufficient preparation of the 
American public. 

One example will suffice. When President Roosevelt 
set out to “quarantine” Japan in 1937—in an elaborate 
negotiation with the governments which were signa- 
tories to the Washington Treaty of 1922—and sent his 
Ambassador-at-Large, Norman Davis, to Brussels to 
represent him in an intricate diplomatic maneuver, the 
public was not prepared. As a result, when the Presi- 
dent announced in a speech at Chicago that he was 
setting out to quarantine Japan, with an implication of 
conflict, the American public was startled and shocked 
and reacted vigorously. The consequence was that by 
the time Ambassador Davis reached Brussels the do- 
mestic climate had altered. so radically that his instruc- 
tions had to be canceled. In truth there was nothing 
that Mr. Davis could say to the assembled Foreign 
Ministers, including Anthony Eden and Maxim Lit- 
vinov. Friends of the United States were indignant. The 
Japanese crowed. With adequate preparation of the 
public through Congress, the press and other media, 
the United States and its allies might have restrained 
Japan four years before Pearl Harbor, with an end 
result about which we can only speculate. 

Now, under our system of government, where the 
Secretary of State is not directly responsible to Con- 
gress,’ as the British Secretary is to Parliament, the 
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American people are tutored in the field of foreign re- 
lations by the long-range method of public statements 
and press conferences by the President and the Secre- 
tary of State, or by the appearances of the Secretary, or 
his higher subordinates, at Congressional hearings. In 
the short range they are kept informed either by the 
indirect method of “background” meetings with chosen 
correspondents, or by the direct day-by-day contact of 
the State Department spokesman with the press, no- 
tably the group of correspondents stationed in the State 
Department Press Room and the columnists and special 
writers who remain in general contact with him. Layers 
of support are built up in depth in the public’s subcon- 
scious by the long-range methods. But an incident on 
the surface in the quick-moving play of facts, or the 
clashes between them, which are handled every minute 
of the day and night by the department’s press people, 
can topple the best-built psychological edifice. In the 
twinkling of an eye the work of months can be undone. 


DAILY PRESS CONFERENCES 


Clearly, the most vital role of all is played by the 
State Department spokesman. For the last eight years 
this exacting position has been filled by Lincoln White, 
who for many years previously was assistant to the al- 
most legendary Michael McDermott, the revered pio- 
neer of State Department press relations. 

Mr. White is always available. He never makes a 
move, dines out, attends a theatre, goes shopping or 
visits a sick child in a hospital without leaving a report 
of his exact whereabouts and his telephone number 
with the watch office in the department. He has to have 
clearly in mind, in order to answer immediately and 
accurately, every skein of the intricate web of diplo- 
matic negotiations. He must give the exact shading, the 
precise nuance, in his explanations. He must know how 
far to go and when to stop. He is never off duty, and on 
duty he has to evince at all times the highest integrity 
in order to preserve the confidence of the newspaper- 
men. He cannot shift his responsibilities to others be- 
cause his press friends will not be satisfied until he, per- 
sonally, has confirmed or denied a “story.” No matter 
how many assistants he may have to substitute for him, 
it is never the same thing for the newspapermen as get- 
ting the right word from “Link.” 

Furthermore, while the President may hold press con- 
ferences occasionally, and the Secretary of State from 
time to time, Mr. White has a conference every day in 
which questions may range over the whole spectrum of 
international relations and out of which the next morn- 
ing’s headlines may come. From Castro to Katmandu 
he has to have an answer ready, and an answer with 
“meat in it.” The men of the State Department press 
corps whom he is facing probably know as much about 
the background as he does and are not put off lightly. 

This leads to the other facet of the State Department 
press people’s responsibility. Mr. White and his col- 
leagues have to brief themselves thoroughly every day 
on what is happening around the world and what the 
U. S. attitudes are. Some of this information is given 
them. But for most of it they have to dig. They have to 
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establish relationships based on mutual confidence with 
the Deputy and Assistant Secretaries, with the desk 
men in the Geographical Bureaus, with the officers 
from the field who come and go, with the Secretary of 
State himself when he is available, or with the Under 
Secretary when the Secretary is not at hand. These 
contacts are not built in a day. They result from much 
probing and testing, and this is why “Mike” McDermott 
spent a lifetime as Chief of the Division of Current In- 
formation and handpicked “Link” White to take his 
place when he retired. 

Mr. McDermott over many years laid up a fortune in 
trusted friendships all through the intricate web of de- 
partmental and interdepartmental offices. He was able 
to bequeath much of it to the man who for so long 
worked at his side. Mr. White in turn has built a fresh 
edifice of mutual respect. However, despite this mine 
of contacts, much of the success of Mr. White’s efforts 
to persuade the press, and through the press the public, 
to accept the State Department’s policies hinges on the 
degree to which he is taken into the confidence of the 
top command and also on the extent to which the news- 
papermen believe that he is “in the know.” 

Now as everyone who has been a State Department 
press person knows, there are two kinds of “Chief.” 
There are Secretaries, 
Under Secretaries or 
Ambassadors who 
insist that the State 
Department’s press 
spokesmen be admitted 
to the inner group 
where the most secret 
information is shared. 
There are, on the other 
hand, those who are of 
bs: the opinion that press 
» Yy people should be ex- 
mi 
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(i il ~~ cluded from “intelli- 
M il) i} gence.” Curiously, pro- 
ima fessional career men of 
vast experience and 
long standing are most- 
ly to be found in the 
former category. There 
' is something in the 
concept of “public servant” which stamps a conviction 
in the mind of a career officer that in the democratic 
process he is ultimately responsible to the American 
people, who possess, and exercise, the power of veto. 
The attitude of men drafted into government from busi- 
ness is apt to have an element of doubt. 











PRESS OFFICE CREATED 


Thus, when there is a career man, a professional Am- 
bassador like Joseph Grew or William R. Castle Jr., or 
Robert Murphy in the key post of Under Secretary, the 
State Department spokesman is almost certainly in- 
cluded in the inner circle when it comes to confidential 
or secret information because he is a man whose dis- 
cretion and judgment have been proved over the years. 
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But when a former financier or business man is moved 
into that office, he almost instinctively wishes to exclude 
the “press people” from the “board.” 

Mr. Dillon’s testimony before the Senate Foreign Re- 
lations Committee on May 27 was conclusive in this 
respect when he said: “I. am stating that he (Mr. 
White) was not informed as to the facts of this intelli- 
gence operation any more than the people who made 
the press statements for the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration were informed of the facts of it.” 
The consequence of this decision the whole world has 
seen. 

As a matter of fact, all through the two Eisenhower 
Administrations the method of indirect suggestion has 
been favored over the method which Michael McDer- 
mott personified over a lifetime of straight information. 
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Mr. McDermott, working under a long string of Secre- 
taries of State from Charles Evans Hughes through 
Dean Acheson, had direct access to the Secretary, was 
present at the most secret sessions, was shown the most 
confidential information, and it has never even been 
hinted that he was once indiscreet or that he deliber- 
ately or by accident broke a confidence. 

With the advent of the Eisenhower Administration, 
however, the Division of Current Information, which 
Mr. McDermott had created and built over the years 
with meticulous care, was downgraded to the Press 
Office, one of six under an Assistant Secretary for Pub- 
lic Affairs, who in fact spent World War II in intelli- 
gence. Mr. McDermott was farmed out as Ambassador 
to Costa Rica when the honest, direct method of 
straight information, which a lifetime of experience had 
taught him was the most efficient and honorable way 
of handling the press and the supporting media, gave 
way to the indirect methods of “background” leaks, 
off-the-record guidance and oblique appeals to pub- 
lishers over the heads of their correspondents. In a 
word, the clever took the place of the straight approach. 
The U-2 affair was the final climax of this method. 

What is needed is a return to common sense, spe- 
cifically a recognition once more that the governmental 
function in the field of foreign policy is subject to the 
veto of public opinion; that for the public to be well 
informed, hence equipped to take its part in the dem- 
ocratic process, the newspapers and the supporting 
media must be sources of continuous information; that 
if the purveyors of public intelligence are to perform 
their roles competently in the field of foreign affairs, 
they must have a constant flow of accurate information 
from government, meaning primarily the State Depart- 
ment. Finally, it must be recognized that this informa- 
tion must come in the department from a source which 
is certain to be constantly available, sure to be accurate 
and, above all, aware always of what is taking place 
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in the inner reaches of the department where policies 
are fashioned. In short, the State Department spokes- 
man, who is the vital link between the sources of pol- 
icies and the public which ultimately passes on them, 
should be assured untrammeled access to the highest 
policy makers and be wholly in their confidence. 

The first rule of newspapermen is that “somebody 
always tells.” The risk is that instead of receiving the 
instructive analyses of the trained and trusted expert, 
based on complete knowledge, the men and women 
who read newspapers and whose cumulative opinion 
sways policies will have to base their views on the 
hardy guesses of the amateur or the falsehoods of the 
partisan. The aim of our American system is not alone 
democratic control of foreign policy. It is wise dem- 
ocratic control. This is possible only if adequate in- 
formation regarding foreign policies and events abroad, 
adequately presented and interpreted, continues to flow 
through the channel in the State Department set up 
for that purpose, namely the State Department spokes- 
man. Obviously, opinion based on incomplete knowl- 
edge and on misinterpretation of facts, innocent as 
well as deliberate, is as dangerous to democracy as the 
propaganda shafts of a hostile enemy. Therefore, let 
us hope that the powers-that-be in the Department of 
State will turn the book back to the wise pages written 
by one of the great masters of press relations of our 
time, Michael McDermott, and restore to his collabora- 
tors and the man in whom he had such complete con- 
fidence, Lincoln White, the full prerogatives of his 
position as the State Department spokesman. 





The Nun’s Story 


(Sister Mary Gerald found this story in the book 
titles in her library. ) 


Listen, Sister, 

Enthusiasm Unto the End for The Way of Perfection 
brings Progress Through Mental Prayer. You, a Vessel 
of Clay, but The Choice of God and so More Blessed 
Than Kings, watch Nature and Grace in Evolution 
toward a Transformation in Christ. A Rocking-Horse 
Catholic sees The Sign of Jonas by The Bridge to The 
Interior Castle of A Man Approved in The City of God. 


No Swift Victory but the Gift of Oneself brings Fruits 
of Contemplation like Bread in the Wilderness and The 
Living Water to satisfy The Famine of the Spirit. 


The Outspoken Ones of The New Tower of Babel 
bring The Salvation of Nations To the Other Towns. 


Such Love Is Seldom, but Good Christian Men, Re- 
joice, for if you are Merry in God, Love Does Such 
Things. 

Devotedly Yours, 
The Nun at Her Prie-Dieu 


SisTER Mary GERALD, U.T.S.V. 
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A New Congo Is Born 


Neil G. McCluskey 


N JUNE 30 Belgium handed over full sovereignty 
QO of the Congo—a land of 900,000 square miles 
(77 times the size of Belgium) and 14 million 
people—to a shaky coalition government of untried 
natives. Some observers have hailed this deed as an 
enlightened act of statesmanship and a magnificent 
gesture of faith in the African. To others, Belgium’s 
faith is more apparent than her statesmanship. 

Probably no country in history ever struck out on its 
own so precipitously and so ill-prepared, including the 
recent breathless African arrivals and those still rushing 
hellbent for independence. The African countries now 
sovereign started off at least with some kind of civil 
service or administrative corps which had been built up 
over the years and included a high proportion of na- 
tives. The almost complete absence of such a corps is 
the Congo's most serious disability. Until recently, there 
was not only no provision for higher education for the 
natives, but no Congolese could leave the country un- 
less he were going for seminary training. Highly in- 
telligent Congolese leaders abound, but none have the 
seasoning that comes with broad foreign experience, 
professional training or years of administrative service. 

The annals of a people at peace are short. The politi- 
cal history of the Congo before 1956 is told in two 
sentences. In 1885, following upon the explorations of 
Sir Henry Morton Stanley, Leopold II, King of the 
Belgians, organized a Congo Free State with himself 
as ruler and principal owner. International criticism 
led to the granting of colonial status to the territory in 
1908, when the Congo came directly under the au- 
thority of the Belgian Parliament. 

The Belgians left the feudal organization of Congo- 
lese society intact and administered the country 
through indigenous chiefs. About 85 per cent of the 
people, generally the rural population, are still gov- 
erned in this way. In 1956 a young Belgian professor, 
A. A. J. van Bilsen, put forth a modest plan which ad- 
vocated political emancipation of the colony over a 30- 
year period. 

The first step in self-rule came only in December, 
1957, when municipal elections were allowed in three 
cities. The lid blew off the cauldron a year later when 
riots took place in several sections, of the Congo. The 
Léopoldville riots in January of 1959 evoked a solemn 
pledge from the Belgian Government that immediate 
steps would be taken to grant full independence, fore- 





Fr. McCuuskeEy, s.J., an associate editor of AMERICA, 
spent several weeks last fall in the Congo. 
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seen at that time as feasible within at least four years. 
The lid would not stay on, however, and so the policy 
of gradualism was abruptly scrapped. From an extreme 
of paternalism Belgium swung to an almost abject 
compliance with every native demand. Last January 
spokesmen for all the. major parties and many of the 
paramount chiefs were flown to Brussels for a round- 
table conference at which the June 30 take-over was 
arranged. 
Before attempting an appraisal of the recent elec- 
tions, a few background points will prove helpful. 
First of all, it is a mistake to look upon the Congo 
as a single country, just as it would have been to regard 
Italy or Germany as single countries a century ago. The 
name “Congo” and 75 years of Belgian administration 
are the thickest ties binding together the six territorial 
divisions called provinces. The linguistic bond is non- 
existent. The four chief languages of communication 
between Europeans and natives have been Kongo, 
Luba, Lingala and Swahili. At least seven other major 
languages are used in the schools. French is taught only 
in the third year of schooling, but in a country 90 per 
cent illiterate the proportion of Congolese that can 
communicate easily in French is low. Perhaps the most 
hopeful bond of union is the religious one: there are 
nearly 5.5 million Catholics in the Congo. 
Léopoldville in the southwest and Katanga in the 
southeast, the most advanced provinces socially and 
economically, are the bastions of the new country. As 
they go, so will the Congo. Besides the industrial city 
of Léopoldville, the province of that name contains the 
port city of Matadi at the mouth of the Congo River, 
the country’s only Atlantic outlet. (The river and its 
tributaries have one-fifth of the world’s potential elec- 
tric power.) Katanga, on the other hand, has most of 
the Congo’s great mineral wealth and pays about two- 
thirds of the country’s taxes. (From the Congo comes 
75 per cent of the world’s cobalt, 80 per cent of its in- 
dustrial diamonds and one-half of its uranium. The 
Congo also has the richest copper mines in the world. ) 
During the brief span of the Congo's political life, 
parties sprang up in lush profusion. By coincidence, 
the number of Congolese dialects equals the estimated 
number of parties. Both are 200! The two weeks of 
electioneering in May proved a nightmare for officials. 
Tribal and factional rivalries at times threatened the 
complete breakdown of law and order in some places. 
Yet, when one considers that this was a fragmentized, 
unsophisticated and largely illiterate people going 
through the excitement of an election campaign for the 
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very first time, perhaps the marvel is that so much rela- 
tive calm did prevail throughout the land. 

What were the results? The final vote tabulation 
shows a neat political mosaic superimposed upon the 
map of the Congo. Only two parties emerged with any- 
thing like a national following. One of these was Patrice 
Lumumba’s radical wing of the National Congolese 
Movement, which won control of the local assembly of 
Orientale Province and 35 seats, the largest single total, 
in the 187-member national Chamber. 

Though no party won an important majority on the 
national level, coalitions of parties, more or less homo- 
geneous, and, in Orientale Province, the party of Lu- 
mumba, gained enough strength on the provincial level 
to assure reasonably stable governments. 

Yet, at the end of June, only Kivu and Orientale 
Provinces had succeeded in establishing their govern- 
ments. The situation in Kasai Province is not good. 
There the moderate wing of the National Congolese 
Movement headed by Albert Kalonji won a majority. 
The Lumumba party, however, was able to ally itself 
with other small parties to form a government exclud- 
ing the Kalonji group, which now threatens to form a 
separate province of the regions where it won the ma- 
jority. Similar patterns explain the threats by dis- 


gruntled parties in three other existing provinces to 
form new territorial divisions. Hope remains firm, none 
the less, that on the national level these tribal and fac- 
tional bickerings will not prevent the establishment of 
a solid government. 

Lumumba, to whom Resident Minister Walter Gan- 
shof van der Meersch first turned to form a national 
government, failed to rally enough support. Suspicion 
and fear of Lumumba for his leftist and dictatorial 
leanings. had welded together a coalition styling itself 
the Cartel of the National Union. At this juncture, the 
bid went to Joseph Kasavubu, president of the Associa- 
tion of the Lower Congo (Abako) whose stronghold is 
Léopoldville. When Kasavubu’s attempt fell short, the 
Belgian Minister again turned to Lumumba, who, at 
this writing, seems to have found enough new votes to 
form a government. If Lumumba can now rise above 
party and share power with his rivals, the chances are 
good that the first government will get a fair start. 

These awkward beginnings in the life of a nation are 
to be expected. No doubt the new Congo state will 
make many missteps during its infancy. No doubt, too, 
Congolese genius will not always follow strictly the 
Western textbooks on politics. Meantime the Congolese 
need our encouragement more than our criticism. 





State of the Question 


To take a hand in the regulation 
of society ... is... the only 
pleasure an American knows. . 

If an American had to confine his 
activity to his own affairs, he 





would be robbed of half of his 


existence. 


BUSINESS TURNS TO POLITICAL ACTION 


For some time, as Victor E. Feuerherd Jr. makes clear, the busi- 
ness community in America has discussed the wisdom of direct 
participation in the political arena. Mr. Feuerherd here summa- 
rizes the present state of the question from a favorable position 
as assistant to the president of a national business organization. 





“THE INSISTENCE of a big oil company 
that it has always been ‘so busily en- 
gaged in business’ that it has ignored 
politics will be taken with a grain of 
salt.” Many will agree with this ob- 
servation by the London Economist. For 
many do wonder how anyone could 
view the American political scene with- 
out seeing the influence of business, 
not always readily apparent, but still 
there. However, this pretense that busi- 
ness is not now in politics and must 
make special efforts to overcome this 
deficiency, has resulted in an organized 
campaign, since 1957, and especially 
since the election. of 1958, to get the 
business community to be more active 
in politics. 

The one new aspect in this campaign 
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is that the individual manager or corpo- 
rate employe is now told that he 
should consider politics as part of his 
job. There is little or no mention of this 
in the college texts used to train busi- 
ness managers. But managers of the 
future will probably have to agree with 
General Electric chairman Ralph Cordi- 
ners view that “there is a whole new 
field to be explored in the matter of 
discovering and organizing the political 
resources of business.” 

In the early years of our country, in 
a simpler civilization, interest among 
both businessmen and non-businessmen 
ran high in the field of politics. It was a 
part of the everyday life of all Ameri- 
cans, Alexis de Tocqueville wrote in 
1835: 


Today it is apparent that this intense 
interest in politics, despite the increase 
in communications media, does not ex- 
ist to the same extent, especially 
among the middle class. Contrast de 
Tocqueville’s description with Andrew 
Hacker’s comment on the acquiescent 
powerlessness of a large portion of the 
present-day American middle class: 
For the members of the lonely 
crowd, politics is a spectator sport; 
for the organization men, patterns 
of life and work are determined 
by an amoral institution; for the 
exurbanite, participation is social 
or civic, rather than partisan; and 
for all, the fruits of a surfeit of 
honey are sufficient exchange for 
removal from the decision-making 
process. 

In an extensive study of the effect 
of corporate life on the political activity 
of corporate employes, which he did 
for The Fund for the Republic, Hacker 
concludes that they have lost interest 
due to the transient nature of their 
lives and their being essentially with- 
out property. This is important, since 
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it is only a large middle class who “can 
be trusted to avoid the narrow self-in- 
terest of an aristocracy and the exuber- 
ant excesses of the mob.” 

Using Hacker’s analysis of the mid- 
dle class as a framework, the aggres- 
sive entrance of corporations into poli- 
tics takes on more meaning. The new 
movement is aimed principally at get- 
ting the corporation as an entity and 
its employes as individuals into politics. 
Although emphasizing the need for 
“grass-roots” activity and the improve- 
ment of the local “business climate,” 
the programs appear to be aimed even- 
tually at national politics. 

In general, the programs urged by 
the U. S. Chamber of Commerce and 
the National Association of Manufac- 
turers, the two leading business associa- 
tions with “public affairs” programs, 
have five aspects aimed at promoting 
activity by individuals: 

1. Sponsoring educational programs 
in practical politics and public affairs. 
The use of seminars and company pub- 
lications is stressed. 

2. Handling registration and “get-out- 
the-vote” drives. 

8. Encouraging fund raising for both 
parties. 

4, Arranging meetings or visits by 
candidates. 

5. Stimulating interest in politics by 
including it as a factor in executive 
evaluation, allowing time off without 
prejudice, giving special recognition— 
pins, publicity, etc.—-to employes 
active in politics. 

In addition, formulating and publi- 
cizing a corporate viewpoint on con- 
troversial public issues affecting the 
corporation’s welfare is recommended. 


Corporate Viewpoint 


The extent to which these general 
programs have been adopted by indi- 
vidual companies varies, especially in 
the emphasis given to publicizing a 
“corporate” viewpoint. But American 
Can Co.’s program can be considered 
typical. President William C. Stolk has 
taken personal charge and has empha- 
sized that it is not just a “one-shot 
project,” but a permanent campaign 
to equip his management people with 
enough knowledge ‘so they can speak 
out on issues affecting business and 
participate actively in politics. A con- 
tinuing flow of information to all em- 
ployes and to the public at large, to- 
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gether with occasional statements of 
corporate opinion on important national 
issues, is scheduled. 

The peak ot corporate political activ- 
ity will obviously come later in 1960, 
but some early results as to the initial 
effectiveness of the campaign are al- 
ready in. The Opinion Research Corp. 
reported that a survey of two hundred 
corporations in October, 1959 found 





that practically all were studying pos- 
sible programs, but only thirty actually 
had active programs. A November, 1959 
survey by the Research Institute of 
America disclosed that one out of three 
businessmen replying intended to give 
time to the 1960 campaign. But three 
out of five businessmen replied that 
they would take no action to stimulate 
political activity on the part of their 
employes. Most of those who intend 
to do something will restrict their activ- 
ity to encouraging employes to vote. 
Fortune reported in November, 1959 
that a similar picture exists in Big Busi- 
ness. Of 1,700 men bossing 630 of the 
country’s largest companies, 95 per cent 
said they believed businessmen should 
be more active in politics, but 60 per 
cent of the 1,700 take no part in rais- 
ing funds and over 75 per cent are not 
members of a party organization. Since 
almost 80 per cent of those interviewed 
called themselves Republicans, with 87 
per cent favoring a Republican for 
President in 1960, the attitude de- 
scribed above appears to bode no good 
for Republican activity in 1960. 
Some of the findings of a survey of 
2,700 Harvard Business Review sub- 
scribers were odd. Some 65 per cent felt 
the influence of business on political 
affairs had stayed the same or increased 
since 1950, and 88 per cent thought 
this about their own companies; yet, 89 
per cent felt businessmen should be 
more active in politics. However, near- 
ly one-half indicated that their firms 
are not involved in political affairs in 
any way, and only one-fourth had per- 
sonally worked in the 1958 campaign. 


The apparent lack of success of the 
drive thus far is not for want of trying. 
The U. S. Chamber of Commerce re- 
ports that it has distributed nearly 50,- 
000 copies of its “Action Course In 
Practical Politics” and that in less than 
one year its practical politics course 
has been taken by over 20,000 people, 
has been used by 1,000 firms and 600 
local chambers, while an NAM course 
has been taken by over 10,000 people. 
The Effective Citizens Organization has 
presented seminars to over 1,000 execu- 
tives from more than 500 companies. 
A small beginning, but perhaps ef- 
fective. Of 1,400 participants in Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., political seminars, 83 per 
cent had never taken an active part in 
politics. Since finishing the course, 91 
per cent have reported working at poli- 
tics in some way (45 per cent did door- 
bell ringing, 38 per cent donated money 
and 10 per cent obtained party or gov- 
ernment office). 


A Countermeasure 


What does business—or more expli- 
citly, the large corporate management— 
expect to gain from increased activity 
in the field of public affairs? The move- 
ment for vigorous political action by 
businessmen was obviously started as 
a counterforce to labor’s effectiveness in 
this field. The NAM program openly 
stated this. The Director of Public Af- 
fairs for General Electric in Syracuse 
wrote soon after the 1958 elections: 


The handwriting on the wall is 
now perfectly clear for all to read. 
Businessmen must either set aside 
their traditional aversion and tim- 
idity regarding political action... 
or else stand silently by, content 
to see others . . . destroy the 
United States as we know it. 

Gulf Oil bluntly declared that business 
had no choice but to oppose labor's 
“unholy combination of predatory gang- 
sterism and crackpot socialism.” 

Is labor’s political power really so 
strong? After the 1958 election, the 
AFL-CIO claimed 220. Representatives 
and 54 Senators. This is the same Con- 
gress that less than a year later passed 
a strong labor regulatory bill. The AFL- 
CIO has a highly organized “educa- 
tional” organization—the Committee on 
Political Education (COPE). The po- 
litical textbook that it issues is thus 
described by Raymond Moley: “No 
better guide to getting votes has ever 
appeared in print.” Nevertheless, labor 
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leaders deny they can deliver any vote 
for a particular candidate. 

On sober second thoughts, even the 
National Association of Manufacturers 
now denies that the increasing business 
involvement in public affairs is intended 
exclusively to counteract labor’s influ- 
ence, Charles R. Sligh, NAM vice presi- 
dent, although admitting that he would 
be “less than honest” if he said that 
the labor factor was not a partial ex- 
planation, now argues that the chief 
goal of the NAM program is to stress 
the importance of business in the 
American system and to establish na- 
tional conditions in which business can 
thrive. However, the dangers of trying 
to create too favorable a “business 
climate” have been pointed out by John 
S. Sinclair, president of the National 
Industrial Conference Board. Warning 
that “business has probably never en- 
joyed a more favorable climate of pub- 
lic opinion than at present,” Sinclair 
asks whether industry has 


more to lose from excessive or ill- 
directed zeal than from doing noth- 
ing at all. . . . History indicates 
there are limits beyond which one 
can not go without risking the 
displeasure of the people. Is it not 
a possibility that the people will 
say “a plague on both your 
houses,” and attempt to solve the 
problem by vesting even greater 
power in government? 


Pros and Cons 


There is an interesting diversity of 
opinion as to the extent to which corpo- 
rations should engage in political ac- 
tion. No one questions the acute need 
for individuals, as individuals, to enter 
the political arena. But, in stating how 
far the corporation should go in en- 
couraging this activity, there is no 
unanimity. 

Stephen Mitchell, former national 
chairman of the Democratic Party, 
warns that too many corporations “are 
intent upon building a political subsidi- 
ary for the Republican Party to oppose 
‘labor-endorsed’ candidates. -The 
practice of partisan politics of this kind 
invites widespread failure.” Most of the 
political action programs are avowedly 
nonpartisan, but there is little doubt 
that despite talk in terms of the party 
of your choice, the hope is that the 
choice will be more often Republican 
than Democratic. Of course, the ques- 
tion of coercion and the right of the 
individual to form and-hold his own po- 
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litical opinions has been raised. But 
thus far the program has been aimed 
principally at middle management peo- 
ple, where the question of coercion may 
not enter the picture, at least to any 
great extent. There is probably a good 
deal of truth in the statement that 
eight out of ten in the corporate mid- 
dle management ranks are Republicans 
both before and after being exposed to 
a political action program. 

Some of the outstanding business 
leaders of the country have taken a 
dim view of the whole idea. President 
George Romney of American Motors 
declares forthrightly that it is “morally, 
politically and socially wrong for a 
union or a corporation to use its eco- 
nomic power or interest for political 
purposes.” Arnold Maremont, Chicago 
industrialist, and Frederick R. Kappel, 
president of the giant American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Co., both empha- 
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size the need for businessmen to be 
active in public affairs on an individual 
basis. But they reject the idea that the 
business entity—the corporation—should 
enter politics. Maremont says: 

For its own good, business 
ought to stay out of politics. . . 
This present campaign to inject 
business into politics is ill-con- 
ceived and extremely dangerous, a 
violation of our sound democratic 
system. 

Kappel has declared that the idea of 
business in politics “can do great harm.” 
He warns that, even if there is some 
short-range success to the movement, 
business will lose out eventually, since 
the people will not stand for elected 
representatives “maneuvered into office 
by a particular group.” 

Equally impressive are the state- 
inents of the business leaders who have 
jumped into the fray supporting politic- 
al action of one sort or another. Don- 
ald J. Hardenbrook, chairman of the 
American Creosoting Corp., believes 
that 

the successful company of tomor- 

row will pride itself in being a 

center of constructive influence in 


government and civic affairs. . . . 
It will speak up for business. . . . 
It will assume leadership in initiat- 
ing “good” legislation, 
Continental Oil Co.’s Charles A. Per- 
litz Jr. calls upon business to wake up 
to the fact that “politics is here to stay.” 
The political processes must be under- 
stood and used by businessmen. Other- 
wise business will “fall an easy prey” 
to better organized  anti-business 
groups. 


The Basic Question 

Political participation by business is 
only one small part of the central ethi- 
cal issue of whether corporations should 
continue to assume more social responsi- 
bilities or adhere strictly to the role 
of an economic instrument. Few of 
those who have entered the political 
fray thus far appear to have thought 
out the problem in this context. A not- 
able exception is General Electric, 
which, while avowing only a strictly 
nonpartisan participation in public af- 
fairs, has a well-defined and broadly 
construed policy of extending itself into 
any area where it feels that its corpo- 
rate viewpoint needs an airing or de- 
fense. The basic question facing man- 
agement is how far corporate participa- 
tion should go. This dilemma can be 
solved only by coming to some agree- 
ment as to what the central purpose of 
a large corporation in a free society 
should be. 

One view is that social responsibility, 
whether desired or not, flows from the 
position of the modern large corpora- 
tion as a center of power. Moreover, 
many corporate managements agree 
with the broad social scientific attitude 
that, as Andrew Hacker says: 


control cannot be _ taken for 
granted, nor even less left to 
chance. The managers of a great 
corporation, for example, cannot 
assume that the public will feel 
that what is good for the corpora- 
tion will be good for the country. 
Instead, the managers will have to 
work overtime to condition under- 
lying attitudes, so that the com- 
munity will not bring itself to the 
point where it might question the 
mode of operation or the very ex- 
istence of the company. 


Thus the need for political action as 
one part of an over-all corporate pro- 
gram. 

The contrary view is that capital, 
talent and energy will be sapped by a 
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flurry of activities alien to the profit 
motive as the corporation extends itself 
into more and more areas. This could 
result in a new feudalistic system, 
wherein the corporation will control en- 
tirely too much of the individual's free- 
dom and activities. One perceptive ob- 
server points out that eventually the 
extent of the assumption of social re- 
sponsibilities will likely be determined 
by those large holders of common 
shares, the institutional investors—in- 
surance companies, pension trusts, in- 
vestment funds and commercial bank- 
ers who administer personal trusts. 
These groups have readily usable pow- 
er, unlike the widely dispersed and un- 
organized 12 million individual share- 
holders. And yet, indifference by the 
institutional investors is primarily the 
practice today. They usually shy away 
from exerting direct pressure on com- 
panies in which they own an interest. 
It they don’t like management’s policies, 
their usual practice is to sell out and 
take their investment capital elsewhere. 
Whether, in the future, they will recog- 
nize and exert the power they have is 
not clear. 

The renewed emphasis on corporate 
business participation in politics has 
numerous controversial aspects—the ef- 
fects of which are not yet clear either 
for the 1960 elections or in the long- 
term view, Certain conflicts are bound 
to arise. One basic problem is how to 
get employes to venture into politics 
and public affairs without having neces- 
sarily to reflect the views and attitudes 
of top management. 

It has been pointed out that there is 
little but political apathy among a large 
section of Americans and that the mid- 
dle management “organization man” is 
the worst offender in this regard, An- 
drew Hacker has summarized his study 
for:'the Fund for the Republic on “Poli- 
tics and the Corporation” by saying: 

The corporation has certainly 
not set out to weaken the founda- 
tions of democratic politics, but its 
growth as the characteristic insti- 
tution of our time is having this 
consequence, 

Thus, to the extent that these corpo- 
rate political programs restore partisan 
activity they will serve the nation well. 
The danger is that the incentive to 
enter politics, as well as the political 
indoctrination, is being handed down 
from above, e.g., in many companies 
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the extent of a middle manager's po- 
litical activity will now be a factor in 
his rating for promotion. 

The hope of the movement is that 
wise administration will not allow ex- 
cesses. But the American businessman’s 
ability to handle delicate matters in- 
eptly is legendary. Also, some observ- 
ers have questioned management’s real 
seriousness in the whole matter. There 
seems to be a great deal of talk but lit- 
tle real action. Business managers have 
their fads, just like teen-agers, and un- 
less continuing pressure is applied, poli- 
tics may be only temporarily the popu- 
lar thing to do. 

Only time will tell what the end re- 
sult will be, and the effectiveness of 
corporate political activity in other than 
the traditional behind-the-scenes ways 
is yet to be proved. Get-out-the-vote 
drives o- even collection of funds for 
both political parties are relatively 
harmless activities. It is when they go 
beyond strictly informational programs 
and start advancing a “corporate” point 
of view, that managements should be 
prepared for hostile reaction. 


A Different Story 


If they restrict their pronouncements 
to issues immediately affecting the busi- 
ness, managements will cause little 
furor; but if the corporation undertakes 
to propagandize its concept of how 
general welfare public issues should be 
handled, there will be quite a different 
story. 

The corporations are most likely to 
get into immediate controversy over the 
explosive and delicate integration and 
civil rights issues. These are intensely 
emotional and personal issues, not usu- 
ally identified with a corporation’s in- 
terests, The top management of most 
national companies may well be split 
down the middle along sectional lines, 
with the result that the issue will be 
passed over in favor of forthright 
statements on relatively innocuous is- 
sues, such as the tariff or taxes which 
may affect the company’s immediate 
welfare. But if top corporate manage- 
ments are sincere about expressing a 
corporate viewpoint on crucial issues 
affecting their business, a strong case 
can be made that the civil rights is- 
sues affecting individuals involve the 
same basic freedoms needed by the 
corporation to carry out its own mission 
effectively. Victor E. FEVERHERD jr. 











"An intelligent, 
readable analysis 
of a campaign of 
great importance." 


Arthur Schlesinger, Jr. 


A CATHOLIC 
RUNS FOR PRESIDENT 


—The Campaign of 1928 


EDMUND A. MOORE, 
University of Connecticut 





A balanced historical analysis of the role 
of religious prejudice in the campaign of 
1928. Contemporary documents show how 
Al Smith bore the brunt of religious bias 
and how he was deliberately represented 
as the champion of new city-bred im- 
migrant-American standards against the 
traditional Anglo-Saxon Puritan values. 
“Documents a shameful campaign in 
American politics and does it cogently and 
well.”—CURRENT History. 1956. 220 
pp.; Illus. $4 


BILLY GRAHAM: 
REVIVALIST IN A 
SECULAR AGE 


WILLIAM G. McLOUGHLIN, JR. 
Brown University 


Just Published! The first over-all, im- 
partial evaluation of Billy Graham’s im- 
pact on present day religious life and so- 
ciety. This searching study traces Graham's 
spectacular career; shows how he revolu- 
tionized revival methods with modern 
communications techniques. Viewing the 
man as a representative figure of his age, 
the book attempts to show precisely what 
Graham and his revivals represent and 
what they signify about the temper of 
American civilization. “Submits Billy 
Graham and his ‘crusades’ to the most 
objective scrutiny .. . with results that 
are both enlightening and illuminating.” 
— JOHN BARKHAM, Saturday Review. 
1960. 272 pp. $4.50 


MODERN REVIVALISM 


—Charles Grandison Finney 
to Billy Graham 
Also by WILLIAM G. McLOUGHLIN 


The complete story of religious revivalism 
in America from the early 19th century 
to the present. This absorbing book cov- 
ers the careers of each of the major re- 
vivalists and many of the minor figures. 
Based on extensive research, it analyzes 
their methods, their attitudes toward con- 
temporary issues, and the effects of their 
work on the churches and American life 
in general. “The best study of revivalism 
thus far... a major contribution to the 
understanding of the place of religion in 
American life.’”—OSCAR HANDLIN, Har- 
vard University. 1959. 551 pp. $6.50 


At bookstores or order from 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 
15 East 26th St., New York 10 
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How the Nominees Get the Nod 


THE POLITICS OF NATIONAL PARTY 
CONVENTIONS 

By Paul T. David, Ralph M. Goldman, 
Richard C. Bain. The Brookings Institu- 
tion. 592p. $10 


This is a study of American Presidential 
nominating conventions by two of the 
editors-of the American Political Sci- 
ence Association study, Presidential 
Nominating Politics in 1952. Richard 
C. Bain, the third author, has con- 
tributed elaborate statistical material. 

The comprehensive treatment in- 
cludes an account of the rise of con- 
ventions and their relation to party 
leadership, the composition and_ the 
operation of the delegations, how they 
are instructed and the candidates whom 
they have chosen. There is also a brief 
treatment of the role of mass media in 
the nominating process. 

The authors appreciate that we do 
not have two national parties but two 
federations of 50 State parties. They 
elucidate the problems of national 
leadership and party organization this 
presents. As merely observers of the 
political scene they miss the importance 
of State party bosses. They understate 
the role of what might be called the 
“Congressional party”; Congress is the 
only continuing meeting place of rep- 
resentatives of the 50 State parties; the 
role of the national committees is mini- 
mal. 

It is because the party national con- 
ventions called every four years include 
all these State party leaders that they 
wield the tremendous power of deter- 
mining the government and policies of 
this country and its world for the next 
four years. 

The Republican convention of 1960 
will have 1,331 votes, the Democratic 
1,521. There are 3,000 counties in the 
United States, most having party or- 
ganizations of considerable extent, The 
conventions are highly selective bodies, 
as the data assembled by the authors 
shows. In a few days this efficiently 
functioning group chooses its candi- 
dates for President and Vice President, 
adopts a party platform, elects its na- 
tional committee and makes party rules 
—all to last a four year period, 

The mass media play a definite role, 
especially in the nominating process. 
Their functions are “the pointing out of 
potential candidates, the clarification of 
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the candidates’ prospects and the trans- 
mission of popular mandates as the 
time of final choice draws near.” These 
media control the national rostra 
through programing, news coverage 
and editorializing. They can force one 
candidate to the fore and bury another. 
As to their paid agencies, the public 
opinion polls, the authors’ judgment is 
that “the preference polls indicating the 
leading candidate in each party are the 
nearest approach to what might be con- 
sidered a national popular mandate, at 
least when they report a majority pref- 
erence in the party for a_ particular 
candidate.” 

It would be regrettable if elected and 
responsible party leaders took their 
candidates at the bidding of the lords 
of the press and the air waves, The 
citizen, it is true, has the safeguard of 
the ballot, but this can be limited to 
too narrow a choice in the absence of 
party responsibility. 

The book is highly informative, 
scholarly and moderate in viewpoint 
and a must for commentators on the 
political scene in this election year. 

JOSEPHINE Mary Brown 


Flights of the Spirit 


ROBERT FROST: The Trial by Existence 
By Elizabeth Shepley Sergeant. Holt, 
Rinehart and Winston. 451p. $6 


Though the account is divided into five 
chronological sections from 1874 (the 
year of Robert Frost’s birth) to 1959, 
this is not merely a summary of the 
facts of Frost’s life—it is an admirable 
attempt to get inside the man, The 
style is that of quiet conversation be- 
tween long and understanding literary 
acquaintances. “But to me,” Frost told 
her, looking back over more than eight 
decades, “it wasn’t ever triumphant—it 
was just the ‘Ups and Downs of a 
Donkey’s Life’.” He insisted that the 
biographer understand that. 

Right into the warp of the poems 
and the many utterances to Frost and 
by him to a host of other people, Miss 
Sergeant weaves the figure of the Amer- 
ican poet whom she once called “a good 
Greek” and later modified to “Athen- 
ian.” Frost said he thought he leaned 
toward Aristotle, but the biography 
shows him turning to Job in grief and 
to God’s mercy. 


By the side of Robert for forty years 
stood Elinor and the children—children 
now to the third generation. Elinor “had 
had a lot put upon her; poverty for 
poetry’s sake.” Robert wept with re- 
proach, but kept to the urge through 
vicissitude and _ self-imposed change, 
change which had an undercurrent of 
constancy. This constancy is perhaps 
best shown in Frost’s attitude toward 
those whom he taught. He said that he 





wanted from them ideas not exegesis, 
“enlightenment rather than acquisition 
of knowledge.” 

It is fitting that one hears the poet 
speaking through much of this book, 
for he has emphasized that dramatic 
tones are of the essence of poetry. Old 
friends of the poet will find here de- 
lightful and fruitful reminiscing; the 
young will find not only art but a heart 
with courage to keep on. To the young, 
Frost says: “Inflexible ambition trains 
us best.” 

In- concluding her penetrating study 
Miss Sergeant affirms: 

R.F.’s childhood, however tragic, 

had left him with a_ subjective 

certainty and positiveness of sheer 
being, almost animal in nature, 
that still, in old age, reassures stu- 
dents of postwar and post-postwar 
campuses that man’s place in the 
universe does not need to shrink 
from the human into the purely 
scientific proportion. 
Frost himself had said this more suc- 
cinctly and typically when he stated: 
“I’m with anybody that’s seeking a life 
of meaning.” SisteER Mary AQuIN 


SAINT-EXUPERY 
By Marcel Migeo, transl. by Herma Brif- 
fault. McGraw-Hill. 330p. $5.95 


Among modern writers Saint-Exupéry 
is in more than one way a rara avis. 
As, a pioneer flyer, “Saint-Ex” not only 
contributed to the development of com- 
mercial aviation and the far-flung air- 
mail service but virtually discovered 
the poetry of flight. In this stimulating 
and skillfully written biography, his 
friend and fellow aviator Marcel Migeo 
gives us the fullest and most objective 
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account to date of a brief (only 44 
years) but rich and fascinating life. 

The author of Wind, Sand and Stars 
and that curious children’s book, The 
Little Prince, was one of the last of the 
romantic heroes, “His vocation,” says 
Migeo, “was living.” He was in the 
tradition of Tennyson’s Ulysses and of 
Petrarch, who besides writing poetry 
was the first man on record to climb 
a mountain for the sake of seeing the 
view. 

The airplane was for Saint-Exupéry 
what Walden Pond was for Thoreau. It 
was, Saint-Ex says at one point, “a 
means of getting away from towns and 
their bookkeeping and coming to grips 
with reality.” Again, “it is man and not 
flying that concerns me most.” Migeo 
feels obliged to point out, however, 
that the ace’s flying as well as his re- 
lations with his family, wife and friends 
suffered, sometimes tragically, from his 
single-minded quest for experience and 
emotional-spiritual adventure. 

Like many another romantic, Saint- 
Exupéry thrived on inquiétude. He 
“liked change in all things,” could not 
overcome his “natural restlessness and 
his inability to settle down anywhere,” 
and was interested in earning money 
only so that he might “travel and ex- 
perience again the human drama.” 

Migeo shows us Saint-Ex plain, “with 
his qualities and also his faults.” We 
see a spoiled aristocrat, a faithless hus- 
band, a dangerously absent-minded 
pilot. We see also a brilliant, sensitive 
poet-philosopher, a man devoted to his 
comrades of the air, a heroic defender 
of his country and of human freedom. 

Epwarp F. Jost 


Recapturing the Image 


THE IDEA OF REFORM: Its Impact on 
Christian Thought and Action in the Age 
of the Fathers 

By Gerhart B. Ladner. Harvard Univ. 
Press. 553p. $10 


This magnificently ambitious work will 
be hailed in many scholarly quarters. 
For Prof. Ladner of Fordham Univer- 
sity has here given us the fruit of his 
long study and meditation on the 
writers of early Christianity. He shows 
that the growth of Christianity was 
achieved through a constant upward 
spiral focusing on the idea of the 
spiritual betterment of mankind. 

In other words, every great Father 
of the Church (Gregory of Nyssa, Au- 
gustine, Origen, Ambrose) and every 
dynamic movement (martyrdom, mon- 
asticism) tended to stress the primacy 
of reform as the heart of the Christian 
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message. This reform—or renovation of 
spirit or conversion—was neither Stoic 
nor illuminationist, but truly super- 
natural and Christian, founded on the 
restoration of the divine image in man 
through the atoning work of Jesus and 
the sacramental process of His Church. 

I think it may be said that, in Lad- 
ners view, it was St. Augustine who, 
after the close of the New Testament 
canon, was the prime mover in the 
mystique and organization of reform 
within the Church down to the Middle 
Ages. But Augustine was only bringing 
to focus the deepest tendencies of man’s 
nature under the influence of the su- 
pernatural energies released by the 
Gospel. To sum up the author’s thesis 
so simply is not, I trust, to do injustice 
to the vast array of historical and theo- 
logical scholarship which his book pre- 
sents. 

For Ladner, the natural and the su- 
pernatural cooperate at every level of 
the reform phenomenon; his Christian- 
phenomenological technique, which de- 
rives in part from the modern German 
philosopher Erich Frank, suggests that 
his book bears far deeper meaning than 
at first appears. This is by no means an 


easy book, but it will be essential to 
anyone interested in the history of ideas 
in the Western world. 

It is pleasant to acknowledge the role 
played by Guggenheim and Fordham 
University grants in the production of 
this Harvard publication, Author and 
publishers deserve our highest admira- 
tion for the masterly organization of 
difficult material. 

HERBERT MUSURILLO, S.J. 


A HISTORY OF RUSSIA 
By John Lawrence. Farrar, Straus and 
Cudahy. 372p. $6.50 


This history is pleasingly and wittily 
written, The author, an alumnus of 
Eton and Oxford, formerly British press 
attaché in the USSR and now editor of 
Frontier, admirably describes the Rus- 
sian countryside and its inhabitants— 
the Muscovites. Obviously he has a 
knack for historical writing. 

However, his pen slips occasionally. 
For instance, the author treats pre- 
revolutionary Russia and the present 
Soviet Union as a political and national 
unity. And this he calls the “Russians.” 
In this category he lumps not only the 
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LOYUNPRESS, CHICAGO 


Do you recall how often we printed in America the 
bizarre ad reproduced here in miniature? It reads: 
"Let's keep the foreman and his men calm during the 
August-September scramble for textbooks. Why not 
order now--immediate shipping, but delayed billing? 
There's no other therapy." 


Catholic schools have cooperated splendidly in break- 
ing the traditional late-fall textbook bottleneck. We 
now are filling fall orders with September billing. 


The early-ordering-late-billing plan works well for 


everyone. 


Did you stop at our NCEA booth? You then saw our three new books: 
Joseph B. Schuyler, S.J.'s Northern Parish ($8) is of interest to any 





pastor curious to know how a professional sociologist might analyze 


his parish. 


Charles W. Mulligan, S.J.'s For Writing English ($5) is a 600-page 





handbook and reference book for college students, teachers, writers, 
editors, and secretaries--as well as for all those who cherish accuracy 


in English. 
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Your FREE Copy 
Spiritual Reading & Grace 


So vital is spiritual 

reading to your progress 

, \ in the supernatural life 

MW that it’s hardly possible 

to overstate its neces- 
sity. 


At least 10 minutes a day devoted to 
spiritual reading —the program of 
Spiritual Book Associates for over 25 
years—can literally transform your 
life. 


For your free copy of booklet Spirit- 
ual Reading and Grace, write today 
to J. M. Lavery at 


SPIRITUAL BOOK ASSOCIATES 


381 Fourth Avenue 
New York 16, N. Y. 
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Payment with order 











ALTAR CLOTHS — Imported, exquisitely 
hand-embroidered, made to order to fit 
your altar, and other beautiful embroidered 
Altar Linens. Church Linens by the yard 
including crease-resisting Alb Linen. Mary 
Moore, Box 394M, Davenport, Iowa. 





IRISH BOOKS. Beleek China, Linens, Celtic 
Crosses, Rosaries, Cards, etc. Write for 
Catalogue. Irish Industries Depot, Inc., 876 
Lexington Ave., New York 12, N. Y. 





JESUIT HOME MISSION. My hope — a 
school to plant the Catholic tradition. 
Small contributions are precious and wel- 
come. Rev. John Risacher, S.J., Holy Cross 
Mission, Durham, North Carolina. 





MULTIPLYING EFFECTIVENESS OF 
CATHOLIC PRESS—Numerous voluntary 
distributing centers for Catholic literature 
supply copies of magazines to public read- 
ing racks. Branches of the Catholic Litera- 
ture Distribution Guild, a leading center 
of this activity to bring Catholic publica- 
tions to the attention of non-Catholics, are 
urged to get in touch with the headquarters 
at 550 Church Street, Monterey, California. 
Names of individuals in their own com- 
munities who will send them copies of 
magazines for local distribution will be 
supplied. 





WANTED. Assistant Alumni Secretary. Per- 
sonnel or Public Relations experience pre- 
ferred. Some editorial helpful. Must be 
Fordham alumnus. Forward résumé to: 


Alumni House, Fordham University, New 
York. 
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Great Russians, Byelorussians and 
Ukrainians, but also all the non-Russian 
peoples who once inhabited the former 
Russian Empire and who are now liv- 
ing in the Soviet Union. Perhaps he 
should have called his book “A History 
of the Great Russians.” 

In depicting the national character- 
istics of Muscovites, the author fails to 
mention the influence of the Tatar yoke 
(1224-1482). This long period of en- 
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slavement imprinted permanent traits 
on the Muscovite character, in, social 
standards and outlooks and in anthro- 
pological type. V. Lenin is the best 
example. 

Finally, there is an unpardonable 
omission. Mr, Lawrence regards the 
October Revolution as the guarantee for 
the Russian’s first real democratic free- 
doms. The Provisional Government un- 
der Alexander Kerensky gets no credit. 
It would be more true to say that 
Lenin’s regime destroyed what Keren- 
sky had begun. 

Casimir C, Gecys 


THEATRE 





THE BEST MAN. The process of 
nominating a candidate for the Presi- 
dency, as discerning observers of the 
national scene know, is a combination 
of revival meeting and grand circus, 
manipulated by shrewd operators be- 
hind the scenes. Gore Vidal’s comedy 
at the Morosco is a sensational dis- 
covery of what is already common 
knowledge. The quadrennial shenani- 
gans are good for a million laughs, 
however, and Vidal's script ignites at 
least a hundred. 

William Russell and Joseph Cantwell, 
representing the liberal and conserva- 


tive wings of an unnamed party, are the 
leading rivals for the nomination. While 
some theatregoers have identified Rus- 
sell with Adlai Stevenson, Melvyn 
Douglas, cast in the role, is made up to 
resemble Dean Acheson. Cantwell, 
played by Frank Lovejoy, is generally 
conceded to be Richard Nixon. Lee 
Tracy appears in the role of an ex- 
President who swings a lot of weight 
in the party. 

On the eve of the convention neither 
Russell nor Cantwell has a majority of 
pledged delegates, and both are assidu- 
ously courting the venerable ex-Pres- 
ident, hoping to be the beneficiary of 
his influence on the decisive uncom- 
mitted delegations. While hoping for 
the elder statesman’s nod, the rivals 
are not negligent in wooing the little 
fish, There is delicious humor in their 
obsequious catering to any delegate 
claiming to represent a regional or 
group bloc, such as Southern corn-pone 
and “pot-licker” dunkers, dog lovers, 
cat lovers and bird watchers. The lady 
who advises Russell on how to appeal 
to the women in the delegations is ac- 
corded special attention. As no repre- 
sentative of bachelors or henpecked 
husbands shows up in either camp, it 
is apparent that the masculine bloc can 
be safely ignored. 

While the story is humorous, it was 
not written for laughs; the performers, 
individually and ensemble, play it 
straight. It is the strength of the demo- 
cratic process that its essential validity 
is not impaired by its frequent absurdi- 
ties. In The Best Man Vidal pokes fun 
at the absurdities without deriding the 
process. The result is the top political 
comedy of your observer's experience, 
including Of Thee I Sing and State of 
the Union. While the mood is facetious, 
the play rates comparison with Bryce;s 
American Commonwealth as a com- 
mentary on our way of choosing a 
President. 

Joseph Anthony’s direction adds an- 
other trophy to his shelf, and Jo Mielzi- 
ner’s settings provide appropriate back- 
ground and atmosphere. Produced by 
The Playwrights’ Company, The Best 
Man is a continuous flow of merriment, 
ranging from quiet chuckles to gales 
of belly laughs. 


CAMINO REAL. When the drama cur- 
rently at St. Marks Playhouse opened 
on Broadway eight years ago, your ob- 
server's report filled allowed space for 
two consecutive weeks. A second look 
at the play, presently produced by 
Circle in the Square and George Kogel, 
is assurance that the extra space was 
not misused. If Williams’ productive 
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powers should suddenly come to a halt, 
future scholars will doubtless consider 
Camino Real his definitive work. More 
clearly than in his other plays, we see 
his significance as a dramatist, of which 
the delicacy of The Glass Menagerie 
and the pornography of A Streetcar 
Named Desire are only partial facets. 

We see Williams, perhaps more 
richly endowed with imagination than 
any playwright since Shaw, led astray 
by the social and psychological fallacies 
of his age, trying to find a meaning in 
life. Unlike Ibsen, Chekhov or Strind- 
berg, he has never made a decision to 
follow the line of social reform, diag- 
nosis of a sick middle class or the war 
of the sexes. In Camino Real he leans 
toward the view that virtue and honor 
are admirable traits in an individual 
but that they are of little value in a 
world of thieves. 

‘His leading character, named Kilroy, 
is a broken-down American prize fighter 
stranded in a south-of-the-border town 
that is hemmed in by mountains, with 
no egress by railroad or waterway. The 
only way in or out is by unscheduled 
airplane. The town is in a strange sur- 
realist country, in which the centuries 
merge and reality and fiction are one, 


‘and Kilroy rubs shoulders with Lord 


Byron, Camille, Don Quixote and a 
filthy-rich Englishman who is hiding 
out from the tax collector. While the 
natives are destitute, the town has a 
luxury hotel for tourists and the pro- 
prietor, perhaps symbolically named 
Gutman, seems to be the top authority. 
Outwardly an urbane and _ solicitous 
host, Gutman is actually a cold and 
cruel dictator. 

Kilroy arrives in the town with 
money in his pocket, but within an hour 
pickpockets have it; his only remaining 
possessions are his golden gloves, proof 
of his amateur supremacy, and the 
gem-studded belt that attests his pro- 
fessional championship. Fatigued and 
hungry, Kilroy rebuffs the solicitations 
of pawnbrokers to pledge his trophies 
for ‘cash. There is no indication that 
Kilroy ever tastes food or finds a place 
to rest. But he holds on to his gloves 
and belt. They represent his integrity 
and self-respect, and he refuses to swap 
them for bodily comfort. Williams 
seems to be saying that ideals are pre- 
cious, but if you try to live up to them 
you will take a beating. 

Still, there are scenes that suggest 
inexorable retribution, as when Casa- 
nova, the legendary adulterer and se- 
ducer, begs a harlot to return his sin- 
cere affection, At random moments a 
suggestion of hope pierces the smog of 
pessimism, Byron, too imfatient to 
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Bd RES 


wait for the irregular departure of the 
plane, takes the hard way out over the 
mountains. In the closing scene Don 
Quixote leads Kilroy, or his ghost, out 
of the town’s inferno by the same haz- 
ardous route. Emerging from a morass 
of misery, lust and frustration, the 
drama ends, or seems to end, on an 
affirmative note. 

If the performance, directed by José 
Quintero, the scenery by Keith Cuerden 
and the costumes by Patricia Zipprodt 
give the play the weird aspect of a 
witch dance or a dipsomaniac’s parade 
of pink elephants, that is the way Wil- 
liams wrote it. Perhaps Camino Real 
is a faithful reflection of the moral chaos 


| of our age. The future will tell. 


THEOPHILUS LEwIs 


THE, WORD 





God, who has established the nature of 
man in wondrous dignity and even 
more wondrously has renewed it .. . 
(Prayer of the Mass as wine and water 
are poured into the chalice). 


After the offering of the bread the cele- 
brant of the Mass moves to the right 
corner of the altar. There he pours 
into the chalice a quantity of wine and 
adds a few drops of water. The duality 
of these elements and their mingling 
provide the key to the profound and 


| eloquent prayer which accompanies the 





action, 

Holy Mother Church speaks unhesi- 
tatingly about the wondrous dignity of 
human nature as created by God. The 
truth is important. Creation does not 
represent a lapse or a concession or a 
failure on the part of the omnipotent 
Creator; human nature is not evil. 

There is a black, unmitigated pessi- 
mism which is often enough attributed 
to Christian, Catholic thought and 
which, in fact, is utterly foreign to it. 
Man is like a worm, but he is not a 
worm. Man can be beastly, but he is 
not a beast. Man becomes, upon oc- 


casion, contemptible, but he is not con- 


temptible. He possesses intrinsic and 
authentic dignity, a dignity that is 
simply wondrous. He is made in the 
image and likeness of God Himself. He 
can accommodate all creation and even, 
to a degree, infinity within his skull by 
the miracle of intellect, and he is god- 
like in the freedom of his will. Man, 
unlike any ape or amoeba, can thank 
God for the gift of being and can love 


God for creating him. Dignity means 
worth. There actually is a sense in 
which man, by divine gift, is worthy 
of God. 

This is the worth that man destroyed 
by the original sin. The wondrous dig- 
nity of God’s adopted son was soiled 
and shattered—hopelessly and forever, 
one would have said. But then the 
merciful Lord of all even more won- 
drously . . . renewed it. To the marvel 
of creation there succeeded the larger 
marvel of redemption. There is scarcely 
to be found in human thought an opti- 
mism which can compare with that of 
Holy Mother Church. She sadly regards 
the fall of man as the worst of all pos- 
sible disasters. And then she calmly 
describes that crime, which occasioned 
the blessed redemption, as felix culpa: 
happy fault. 

The second duality which is here 
mentioned (for this prayer is all pairs) 
is that of humanity and divinity. We 
ask that through the mystery of this 
water and wine we may be made part- 
ners of His divinity who has become 
partaker of our humanity. The petition 
seems daring in the extreme, but, as a 
piece of theology, it is entirely sound 
and discreet. 

The Second Person of the adorable 
Trinity came among us and literally 
assumed our humanity in order to re- 
deem us. Now redemption meant and 
means a restoration—the essential res- 
toration of man to the state of super- 
natural elevation which he had lost by 
his sin. But that supernatural state sig- 
nified precisely an actual though mys- 
terious sharing by man, whose own 
nature is only human, in the very na- 
ture of God, who is divine. When, 
therefore, the Son of God became par- 
taker of our humanity, it was in order 
to make us once more partners of His 
divinity. Such quasi-deification seems a 
great deal to ask or expect. But there 
it is. Or rather, for anyone in sanctify- 
ing grace, here it is. 

It is at the Offertory, of course, that 
the Person of Christ our Saviour, the 
God-Man, enters more explicitly into 
our thought at Mass. Now, as mere 
bread and wine are being ritually pre- 
pared for what, in the infinite goodness 
of God, they will become, we may well 
begin to think more closely of this lov- 
ing, gentle, magnificent Redeemer of 
ours to whom we owe so much and who 
has so intimately associated Himself 
with us, Let our honest, unemotional 
desires turn to Him. He has indeed 
become partaker of our humanity. Let 
us will most heartily to be made part- 
ners, in high degree, of His divinity. 

Vincent’ P. McCorry, s.J. 
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